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CO-OPERATIVE UNION 


THE 


ONLY EFFECTUAL RE- 


MEDY FOR NATIONAL DISTRESS. 


ir the excellence of any system 
is to be ascertained by its effects 
—and by what else can we judge 
of its value P—it will be found on 
examination, that the present in- 
stitutions of society are among 
the least excellent which can 
possibly exist. It should ever 
be borne in mind, that society is 
but a means to an end, and that 
in no case ought it to be consi- 
dered in any other light. An 
inattention to this important fact 
has unfortunately led many men 
to an absurd reverence for some 
particular forms of government 
and society, and an equally ab- 
surd detestation of other forms, 
for very different reasons than 
their practical tendency. either 
to benefit or injure the people 
living under them. The end for 
which society exists ought never 
to be forgotten; it should be im- 
printed on the memory in indeli- 
ble characters ; for an acquaint- 
ance with that end, a_ living 
knowledge as it were of it, will 
tend as much as any thing to 
‘dispel those misty notions about 
the proper limits of improve- 
ment, and the dangers of inno- 
Vou. IV. 


vation upon long-established 
customs, which so frequently 
blind the mental perception of 
some of the best of men. The 
greatest possible happiness of all 
who live within the operation of 
the social system, is the sole end 
for which that system ought to 
exist: no other is conceivable, 
which does not contain*some ad- 
mixture of corruption, despot- 
ism, or anarchy. Now the great- 
est possible happiness of all is 
made up of the greatest possible 
happiness of each; consequently 
that system of society, which 


~ either does not produce or can- 


not produce, or hinders the pro- 
duction of the greatest happiness 
to each individual of which his 
nature is capable, is radically 
defective. It were superfluous 
to prove that the present fabric 
of society in this country, and 
indeed in all countries, fails to 
bring about the end which it 
ought to bring about: the dis- 
tress, the crime, and the ten 
thousand miseries which afflict 
our fellow-creatures, too cone 
vincingly demonstrate the fact. 
And yet it were vain, foolish, and 
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useless to blame either our con- 
temporaries or our predecessors 
for the legitimate offspring of 
that nearly universal ignorance 
of human nature which has pre- 
vailed during all past time. To 
discover a remedy, a fit and 
practicable remedy for the evils 
which surround us on every side, 
and which press most heavily 
upon one most valuable class of 
society, ought now to be the ob- 
ject of our endeavours. Among 
the various plans which have 
been suggested for this purpose, 
we know of none which can ap- 
proach in importance the culti- 
vation of the waste lands in the 
United Kingdom, by those per- 
sons who are now dependent upon 
parochial relief. 

When it is considered that 
there are about fifteen million 
acres of land in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland capable of cul- 
tivation, and therefore capable 
of producing the means of sub- 
sistence, lying at this moment in 
a state of complete waste, it 
must appear a most extraordi- 
nary circumstance, that instead 
of profitably employing the un- 
occupied poor in redeeming this 
large extent of territory from its 
barrenness, parishes should pre- 
fer supporting a large number of 
men, women, and children in al- 
most absolute idleness. The an- 
nual amount of poor rates in this 
country is about eight millions 
sterling ; now the application of 
half this immense sum to the 

urchase of implements of hus- 
bandry, building materials, seeds, 
and other, necessary articles, 
would place a large mass of the 
population upon the waste lands 
in a fit condition to commence 
their cultivation, while the re- 
maining half would support them 


with food until the ripening of 


‘the crops. The judicious appli- 


cation of this measure would, in 
the course of a few years, be the 
means of saving the other classes 
of society the enormous tax, 
which the present system of poor 
Jaws and poor-house arrange- 
ments so uwnecessarily imposes 
upon them. 

The withdrawal also of so large 
a number of labourers from the 
market of labour, would bene- 
fit all the employed artizans, by 
causing a rise in their wages : 
and the persons themselves so 
disposed, would gradually acquire 
comfort, improved habits, and 
intelligent minds; provided of 
course the home colonies, as they 
have been termed, are always 
under the direction and guidance 
of judicious and qualified per- 
sons. 

The great difficulty appears 
to be, how to bring about this 
scheme, in its application so ad- 
mirable, and with reference to 
the present state of the working 
classes so very desirable. It 
docs not appear that the manag- 
ing overseers of parishes possess 
generally either those enlarged 
views which are necessary for 
the full comprehension of such a 
scheme,-or the practical intelli- 
gence indispensable to its adop- 
tion. A new race of overseers 
must be looked for, we fear, 
before parishes can derive from 
them much benefit. We have 
then the members of government 
to look to, whose undoubted duty 
it is to watch over the interests 
of every class in the state, and 
who are boung in justice to open 
out new sources of employment, 
aud adopt new modes of improve- 
ment, whenever, from a failure in 
the old mode, society is afflicted 
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with misery, crime, and ruin. 
Were we to say we had no hopes 
of the government doing some- 
thing, that we entirely despaired 
of their ever attempting to me- 
liorate the condition of the work- 
ing classes, we should speak 
falsely;—-we have hopes, but 
their realization will depend, we 
most firmly believe, upon the 
exertions of the working classes 
themselves. It is the peculiar 
character of our government— 
and how should it be otherwise, 
when all things relating to it are 
taken into consideration—that it 
never brings about any import- 
ant measure until a moral neces- 
sity, as it were, has arisen for 
its accomplishment. The work- 
ing classes must themselves pave 
the way; they must become the 
pioneers, to open out a path for 
the government to walk in; and 
thus the only effectual remedy 
for national distress is union. 
Co-operative union, therefore, 
precedes all other considerations 
among the working classes; for 
whatever good other modes of 
action may produce, co-opera- 
tive union will be sure to pro- 
duce, and this too without any 
alloy of evil. ‘Trading associa- 


tions are, perhaps, the best-form 


of union. which labourers of all 
kinds can at present adopt ; al- 
ways keeping in view the end for 
which they unite, namely, to 
purchase themselves out of the 
anxieties, follies, and errors of 
the present system, into another 
system in which they and their 
families may enjoy the full fruits 
of their labour, to the injury of 
none, and to the benefit of all. 
Those evils which have been 
the results of ignorance, intelli- 
gence can alone cure; and we 
are of opinion, that the establish- 


ment of unions among the ope- 
rative classes would be highly 
favourable to the growth of know- 
ledge, and its general diffusion. 
‘* The general and open esta- 
blishment,” says Mr. Thompson, 
‘s of unions amongst the indus- 
trious classes, will tend very 
powerfully to call their intellec- 
tual powers into full activity on 
subjects hitherto neglected by 
them, but most directly concern- 
ing their happiness. Statistics, 
political economy, legislation, 
(the reasons and effects of laws) 
general morals, will soon cease 
to be regarded by them as sub- 
jects beyond their’ ken, or out 
uf their sphere. ‘They will find 
these subjects to be intimately 
connected with the remuneration 
of labour. Notwithstanding the 
denunciations of the men of merit 
amongst them, who may hope, by 
the sublime arts of the ** higgling 
of the market,” to rise into ca- 
pitalists, they will find them- 
selves imperatively called upon, 
by the utter inefficiency of other 
expedients for securing to them- 
selves the products of their la- 
bour, to investigate the preten- 
siuns and arrangements of co- 
operative political economy, this 
one thing needful to their happi- 
ness, from which all other bless- 
ings flow. Hand in hand with 
the intellectual improvement of 
the industrious classes, will pro- 
ceed the improvement of their 
moral habits. The influence of 
the public opinion of large num- 
bers voluntarily associated toge- 
ther, when that opinion is found- 
ed on reason, and can have no 
other object but the interest of 
the associated, is irresistible. 
The sharpening of the intellect 
of the members of these unions 
will necessarily lead to inquiries 
D 2 
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into the consequences of actions, 
both as they affect the individual 
and his associates. The know- 
ledge of these consequences will 
serve as a permanent motive to 
the discarding of bad habits.” 
In these observations we fully 


concur with Mr. Thompson : 
and in conclusion, we recom- 
mend to the operative classes 
a speedy and extensive union 
among themselves in all the 
cities, towns, and villages of the 
United Kingdom. 





A CHAPTER FROM THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. BY ROBERT 
OWEN. 


Ir having been discovered that 
man at birth is wholly formed by 
the power which creates him, 
and that his subsequent charac- 
ter is determined by the circum- 
stances which surround him, act- 
ing upon his original or created 
nature,— that he does not in any 
degree form himself, physically 
or mentally, and therefore can- 
not be a free agent: the first 
practical. effects of this know- 
ledge must be, to banish from 
the mind of man ail ideas of 
merit or demerit in any created 
object or being,—to extirpate 
from his constitution all the feel- 
ings to which such ideas give 
rise ; and thus at once to recon- 
cile him to human nature, to 
himself, and to all his fellow- 
creatures. His mind will thus 
be prepared to enter calmly and 
fearlessly into the investigation 
of truth, and to receive real 
knowledge from every source 
whence it can be derived. He 
will acquire a new interest in all 
the various circumstances by 
which he and his fellow-creatures 
are surrounded, and attentively 
regarding the effects which each 
of these produces on himself and 
others, will consider, how, with 


the least injury or inconvenience, 
those which create unfavourable 
results may be withdrawn, and 
replaced by others, the influence 
of which must be beneficial. As 
he cannot fail soon to perceive, 
that whatever leads to exclusion 
in the conduct of mankind neces- 
sarily terminates in misery, he 
will cease to be an exclusive be- 
ing, or to desire that a single in- 
dividual in any part of the world 
should net possess, equally with 
himself, whatever can contribute 
to his well-being and happiness. 

Since he can no longer blame, 
he will view with pity all the a- 
berrations from rationality, which 
the human mind has been com- 
pelled to make in the various 
parts of the world, and animated 
with the spirit of genuine cha- 
rity, he will not merely commi- 
serate their condition, but be ir- 
resistibly impelled to use every 
kind expedient to disabuse them 
of their errors, and to relieve 
their misery : he will cease to be 
a localized being of class, sect, 
party, or country, or to retain 
any wish to benefit or aggran- 
dize himself and a few others, 
confined by accidental circum- 
stances within a particular dis~ 
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trict, at the expense of those 
whom other circumstances have 
placed without it. Patriotism, 
to him, will clearly appear to be 
practical injustice ; and perceiv- 
ing the folly and madness of all 
national contests,—the bad feel- 
ings and passions which they 
engender, the endless crimes 
which they create, the countless 
miseries which they inflict upon 
the victors and the vanquished, 
and the utter impossibility of 
improving mankind while this 
system continues,—he will ear- 
nestly devote himself to remove 
the causes which produce such 
irrational conduct. 

What has been said may serve 
to indicate generally the spirit 
of philanthropy, which a right 
knowledge of ourselves and of 
human nature is caleulated to 
inspire. As the subject opens 
upon us, the prospects which 
this knowledge discloses to our 
view, with reference to the pro- 
gressive advancement of our spe- 
cies, are as boundless as they 
are animating and delightful to 
contemplate. ‘The science of 
which the principles have been 
explained, and as it appears to 
us irrefragably established-in the 
preceding pages, at once unveils 
to us the sources of ignorance 
and poverty, and of all their at- 
tendant vices, crimes, and mi- 
series; and with unerring cer- 
tainty develops the means by 
which these evils may be re- 
moved. We shall discover that 
it is not only practicable, but 
that it is an object of compara- 
tively easy attainment, to place 
the rising generation under the 
influence of circumstances, which 
shali render it impossible that 
they can fail to acquire the kind- 
est dispositions, the best habits 


and manners, the most correct 
language, and high intellectual 
attainments, united with a sin- 
cere desire to exert all their phy- 
sical and mental capabilities for 
the benefit of society. 

The world will thus be go- 
verned through education alone, 
since all other government will 
then become useless and unne- 
cessary. To train and educate 
the rising generation will at all 
times be the first object of so- 
ciety, to which every other will 
be subordinate ; and those who 
possess the highest qualifications 
will direct and superintend in 
this department. Under the pre- 
sent system of physical weakness, 
menta! imbecility, and moral evil, 
created by the irrational notions 
respecting man’s free agency, 
the education of the young has 
been generally one of the most 
arduous and disagreeable of all 
occupations, and in consequence 
it has usually been committed to 
inferior agents, and most fre- 
quently to those who possessed 
the least knowledge and experi- 
ence of human nature. The 
belief that man forms his own 
character, naturally led to the 


_ persuasion that rewards, punish- 


ments, and emulation, were the 
only instruments with which it 
was possible to influence the in- 
clinations, and effectually to con- 
trol the self-willed perverseness 
of infancy and childhood. An- 
ger, hatred, jealousy, revenge, 
and every evil disposition, were 
thus necessarily implanted and 
cultivated both in the teachers 
and the taught. Ignorance sowed 
the tares which smothered the 
growth of the kindly feelings of 
our nature. It created the evil 
passions, and then ascribed their 
existence to some occult cause,— 
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a phantom of the imagination, to 
which was give the name of ori- 
ginal sin. 

But truth will at length pre- 
vail. Already we behold the 
dawn of a better day, when hu- 
man nature shall be vindicated 
from the reproach which has 
been laid uponit; when man 
shall do justice to man, and so- 
ciety understand its true inte- 
rests. Man shall be acknow- 
ledged to be good, not bad by 
nature ; a delightful compound, 
containing the germs of unalloyed 
excellence, and which require 
for their due development only a 
kindly soil and careful cultiva- 
tion. Education will then cease 
to be a perpetual contest with 
and counteraction of our best 
feelings ; it will be directed assi- 
duously to cherish and to ex- 
pand them. ‘The knowledge of 
the overwhelming power of cir- 
cumstances in the formation of 
character, will enable us to place 
every individual from birth un- 
der a system of training and in- 
struction in all respects conge- 
nial to his nature, and under the 
influence of which his interest, 
his duty, and his inclination, 
will become and appear to him 
continually but as one and the 
same sensation. Rewards and 

nishments, and the unjust and 
horrid expedients which have 
emanated from false views of 
human nature, and which are 
calculated only to make man a 
demon, and the earth a Pande- 
monium, will give place to a 
treatment of undeviating kind- 
ness and impartiality. 

To edicate the young under 
such a system will become a 
sport and a pastime, affording 
equal pleasure to those who give 
and to those who receive instruc- 


tion. And this easy and delight 
ful task being performed, every 
obstacle to human happiness at 
once disappears. Man will then 
be formed with powers and dis- 
positions to produce and pre- 
serve an abundant supply of 
whatever he can require or can 
wish to enjoy. ‘The miseries 
arising from ignorance and po- 
verty will be utterly unknown, 
except through the history of the 
past or irrational period of our 
species. 

It will then be discovered, that 
all that has been written respect- 
ing the wealth of nations, and 
what has been called the science 
of political economy, is worse 
than useless; that the theories 
which have been latterly promul- 
gated on this subject, proceed 
upon data which exist only in 
the imaginations of the well- 
meaning authors of them; that 
so far from its being true that 
the means of subsistence cannot 
be made to keep pace with the 
highest possible rate of increase 
in population, the very reverse 
of this proposition must hold 
good for at least many centuries 
to come; that by a system of 
union and co-operation, society 
will possess the power of creat- 
ing wealth to an unlimited ex- 
tent, and that it need no longer 
to be regarded as an object of 
contest or individual desire, any 
more than water or air is at pre- 
sent. 

Thus will a new state of so- 
ciety gradually arise out of the 
old, founded on the knowledge 
of the principles which regulate 
the formation of the human cha- 
racter. The doctrine of free-will 
will be superseded by the doc- 
trine of necessity, reduced into 
the most enlightened and benefi- 
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cent practice. It was probably 
the anticipation of superior minds, 
having a knowledge of this doc- 
trine and of the practice to which 


‘ it would eventually lead, that gave 


rise’ to the expectation of the 
millenium upon earth. Certain 
it is, however, that by its uni- 
versal adoption almost all that 
has been predicated of that happy 
period of human existence may 
now be realized. 

It may be here remarked, that 
to give to one generation tlie 
knowledge of the means by which 
the character of the succeeding 
generations may be determined, 
is perhaps the happiest expe- 
dient which could be devised to 


destroy in man effectually and 
universally all cause of pride, 
vanity, and ambition, —anger, 
hatred, jealousy, and revenge,— 
murders, wars, and all unchari- 
tableness. 

The science of the influence 
of circumstances over human 
nature, is, like other sciences, 
susceptible of a gradual and un- 
limited progress towards perfec- 
tion. But as it will soon be ac- 
knowledged to be beyond compa- 
rison the most useful and valu- 
able of all, it is capable from its 
universal application of being 
carried in a short period to a 
higher degree of advancement, 
than any science has yet attained. 





LETTERS FROM A LIBERAL. No. Il. 
To the Editor. 


Sir; 

My former letter was 
addressed to you at a time when 
men were excited to look for- 
ward by the expectation of a 
promised good; when specula- 


tion was indulging -in the-antici-- 


pations of hope, and hope itself 
wore the appearance of a realized 
benefit. 

Ere this, hope has become cer- 
tainty, or it has been destroyed ; 
ere this, we have been either 
gladdened and grateful, or we 
have been dismayed and disap- 
pointed. The casket has been 
opened to us, and we are at 
liberty to read our fate. 

In my former letter, it was my 
endeavour to discourage the uni- 
versal fervour and confidence ; 
i¢ was my object to show what 
slender foundation existed for our 


hopes; how distant appeared the 
anticipated redress, and how un- 
likely the possession of that ho- 
vering phantom — relief. 

How different the present feel- 
ing! It was expected that this 


session of parliament would be 


a salvation-parliament. It was 
believed that both government 
and the legislature knew the 
country to be universally dis- 
tressed ; that the comforts and 
prospects of almost all classes 
were withering, and that extra- 
ordinary measures of relief were 
unavoidable and inevitable. 

But it appears, that they who 
have every means of knowing the 
truth, think differently : for it is 
said that there is only a partial 
distress, and therefore it must 
be strictly logical and equitable 
that the relief be partial ; that is 


_™ 
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to say, there is a partial (which 
means a little) distress, and 
therefore we will give a little re- 
lief: and this is what has been 
promised us. 

To those parties therefore who 
suffer only a /2téle distress, there 
is ‘‘ balm in Gilead,”—a _ litile 
relief; and as a fellow-citizen I 
rejoice in their restored, or about 
to be restored prosperity. But 
as I cannot discredit, but must 
fully believe the many honour- 
able men who have affirmed that 
many millions in this empire 
suffer great and unparalleled dis- 
tress, I must still feel for their 
situation, and address my re- 
marks to their case. 

It is on their account, Sir, 
that 1 take such interest in the 
proceedings of parliament, and 
have ventured to talk on a sub- 
ject not strictly allied to the 
principles of your Magazine. 
From the government, let me 
now turn to the legislature of 
the country. 

Have its proceedings been such 
as were expected ? How differ- 
ent! Yet how ke the present 
to former sessions! It was sup- 
posed that one subject would 
have engrossed their attention ; 
that ordinary matters would have 
been cast aside in this emer- 
gency. But no! there is the 
East India question, the Cur- 
rency question, the Russian and 
Greek state relatious to be de- 
cided, and East Retford to be 
disposed of. And how has this 
latter been accomplished? If 
there were no other, the deci- 
sion come to in this business is 
an excellent touchstone for those 
who want to know what relief 
they may expect. 

The evils felt are attributed 
generally to the fact, that the 
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people are not represented in 
parliament ; and this opinion is 
not merely the language of radi- 
cal reformers, but of peers and 
commoners, both tories and 
whigs. It is strange then, that 
in a case which exhibited this 
evil so prominently, and in the 
disposal of which there appeared 
so fair an opportunity of lessen- 
ing its amount, that the evil 
should have been increased, and 
that an accidental or liable con- 
tinuity of corruption should have 
been that made permanent. 

This is one of the first acts of 
the wished-for session ; the in- 
dex to a promising career of re- 
form and reduction of taxes ! 

This is reform; not the re- 
form of the radicals, but a gen- 
tlemanly reform. The House 
cannot reform itself? Most 
gross mistake! For no sooner 
is it informed that one of its 
honourable members would be 
returned by low, dishonest, and 
corrupt men, than it proceeds to 
disconnect itself with such ‘‘ low 
villanies,” and bestows the gra- 
tuity of power on ‘* hands po- 
lite.” 

But however pleasing it may 
be to the parties making these 
courtesies, it must be startling 
to the people at Jarge, who were 
expecting the vulgar reform; and 
it would require a refinement of 
civilization, equal to that pos- 
sessed by the honourable gentle- 
men themselves, to induce the 
people to appreciate the elegance 
and utility of the new reform. 

And this act is the more to be 
regretted, since several noble 
lords and commoners had de- 
clared, that without a reform 
(of course the vulgar one) no 
permanent good could be wrought 
in the country; and _ possibly 
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these declarations may have made 
great impression on the public 
mind, and inflamed the desire for 
the remedy. 

The consequences of this act 
are not to be overlooked. The 
signs of the times are an increase 
and an ardent longing after know- 
ledge, political as well as moral 
and scientific. For several years 
past the increase of distress has 
been as rapid as the increase of 
intelligence. As political know- 
ledge has increased, the good 
which would spring from reform 
has been more apparent; and as 
distress has increased, the cry 
has been more vehement for the 
apparent relief: therefore a go- 
vernment or parliament which 
would be popular, must profess 
an inclination and a resolution to 
effect a popular reform. 

If a government or parliament 
in such a position passed any 
measure directly contrary to the 
spirit of reform, the intelligence 
of the people would see its ten- 
dency, and the distress they la- 
boured under would not allow 
them to pass it over in silence. 
Nothing very pleasant would re- 
sult from the disagreement. A 


want of confidence would be 


generated at first, and opposi- 
tion would follow. 

There was a declaration made 
in parliament by the ministers, 
that the present government 
rested upon and looked for sup- 
pert from popular feeling. Is 
their conduct in the East Retford 
business calculated to gain them 
public favour? Must they not 
have relied on a supposed igno- 
rance in the people, to have acted 
so contrary to the spirit of the 
declared sole remedy for the dis- 
tress? Or were they obliged to 
act thus, in order to gain sup- 


port—an adhesion to their mi« 
nistry ? 

But for the support of one 
noble, they may-lose thousands 
of the people ; and as the mem- 
ber for Cumberland said, if there 
were not very soon a reform, 
there would be a spoliation of all 
property; in such a case the 
support of the thousands would 
be more useful than the adhesion 
or coalition of the present influe 
ential few. 

It would not be difficult for me 
to show, that the high hopes 
which were formed of the pre- 
sent ministry have been dashed 
to the ground; that confidence 
was broken when they declared 
the distress to be only partial; 
that opposition will be the result 
of their attempt to crush reform ; 
that the trifling reduction of 
taxes which they propose will 
not satisfy the public; that the 
increasing distress which so sen- 
sibly affects the highest and the 
lowest, will svon reach the mid- 
dle classes, and that they will in 
consequence be less disposed to 
repress any disaffection in the 
lowest and starving classes; and 
that no ministry will be able to 
resist the reasonable demands of 
the country. 

I have before declared, that 
all parties, whether tory, liberal, 
radical, or co-operative, who wish 
for amelioration, must consider 
themselves as the spring from 
whence it is to arise —as the 
power which is to effect the 
change. 

To the Co-operatives [I parti- 
cularly address myself. ‘Though 
the ministry have not as yet pub- 
licly noticed them, nor Mr. 
Owen’s addresses excited any 
discussion, yet the truth of their 
system has not yet been ime 
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pugned by any writer worthy an 
answer. The moral and meta- 
physical grounds on which they 
rest their conclusions, have nei- 
ther been attacked wor over- 
thrown ; while the suecess which 
has attended their trading asso- 
ciations is a proof of the power 
of co-operation in establishing a 


citadel of defence from want, 
even with the narrowest means. 

As I have already taken up so 
much of your space, I will re- 
deem my promise of considering 
the expectation of Mr. Owen 
from the government in my next 
letter. 

ANTICIPANS. 
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Ir was an observation of Plato, 
** that the evils of the human 
race would continue until kings 
became philosophers, or philoso- 
phers became kings ;” and his- 
tory bears ample testimony to 
the truth of this axiom: for 
wherever true wisdom has been 
present in ‘the government of a 
country, the evils of men have 
diminished, and wherever ab- 
sent, they have constantly in- 
creased.- Indeed wisdom and 
virtue and happiness are so 
closely allied, that the figure is 
probably no less true than beau- 
tiful, in which they are repre- 
sented as flowing into the mind 
of man in one stream direct from 
the divine fountain of goodness. 
The philosophy which it most 
behoves a king to be familiar 
with is the philosophy of man; 
and it would indeed be prepos- 
terous to suppose that a ruler 
could govern well—that is, for 
the welfare and well-being of the 
people over whom he rules— 
who was ignorant of the princi- 
ples of his own nature. As well 


might we expect a mere plough- 
boy to be competent to the rear- 
ing and care of the most beauti- 
ful and tender flowers, as for a 


monarch, not instructed in the 
economy of the human feelings, 
to be able to regulate and direct 
the most complicated of all earth- 
born beings. 

It is high time the important 
truth, first promulgated in mo- 
dern times by our great Bacon, 
that ‘* knowledge is power,” 
should be understood in its full 
sense, and applied to its full ex- 
tent ; and that the workings of 
governments should be illumined 
by this principle, instead of being 
darkened by the unscientific and 
disconnected theories of men ig- 
norant of the very first laws of 
their nature. The converse of 
Bacon’s proposition, namely, 
that ‘** ignorance is impotence,” 
is equally true and equally im- 
portant ; and were we desirous 
of proving this, we need only 
look to ourselves, and examine 
the results of those actions which 
haye originated in error. Mr. 
Owen appears to be one of those 
few deeply-thinking men who 
have penetrated the surface of 
human society, and have disco- 
vered that the majority of our in- 
stitutions are the offspring of ig- 
norance, and that their meliora- 
tion can alone be effectuated by 
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the general prevalence of. true 
knowledge. With the intention 
of exposing some of those deep, 
secret, and yet all-pervading 
errors, which in a greater or less 
number are held by the majority 
of mankind, Mr. Owen has drawn 
up a table of the Fundamental 
Laws of Human Nature, derived 
from a very extended observa- 
tion of human character, and a 
strict analysis of human action. 
We deem these laws so highly 
deserving the attentive conside- 
ration of all men, that we have 
inserted them in our Magazine, 
and shall probably offer some ex- 
tensive comments upon them in 
some future number. 


FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 


Ist. That human nature, in 
the aggregate, is a compound, 
consisting of animal propensities, 
intellectual faculties, and moral 
qualities. 

2d. That these propensities, 
faculties, and qualities, are united 
in different proportion in each in- 
dividual. 

3d. That this difference in the 
proportion of the same general 
propensities, faculties, and qua- 
lities, constitutes the original 
difference between one individual 
and another. 

4th. That this difference in 
each is made by a power un- 
known to the individual, and 
therefore, without his knowledge 
or consent. 

5th. That each individual 
comes into existence within cer- 
tain external circumstances, and 
that these, acting upon his pecu- 
liar original organization, during 
the early period of his life, im- 
press their general character 


upon him; and that thus the 
local and national character of 
each individual is formed inde- 
pendently of himself. 

6th. ‘That the influence of these 
general external circumstances is 
modified in a particular manner 
by the peculiar organization of 
each individual: and that thus 
the distinctive character of each 
is formed and maintained through 
life. 

7th. That no infant has the 
power of deciding at what pe- 
riod of time or in what part of 
the world he shall come into ex- 
istence ; of what parents he shall 
be born, in what particular reli- 
giou he shall be trained, or by 
what other external circumstan- 
ces he shall be surrounded, from 
birth to death. 

8th. That each individual is 
so organized, that, when young, 
he may be made to receive, either 
true ideas, derived from a know- 
ledge of facts, or to receive false 
notions, derived from the imagi- 
nation, unsupported by, or in 
opposition to facts. 

9th. That each individual is 
so organized, that he must neces- 


_ sarily become irrational, when he 


is made from infancy to receive, 
as truths, false notions ; and can 
only become rational when he 
shall be made, from infancy, to 
receive true ideas, unaccompa- 
nied by any of an opposite cha- 
racter. 

10th. ‘That each individual is 
so organized, that, when young, 
he may be trained to acquire in- 
jurious habits only, or beneficial 
habits only; or that he may be 
‘made to acquire a mixture of 
both. 

llth. That each individual is 
so organized, that he must be- 
lieve according to the strongest 
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conviction that is made upon his 
mind ; and that this conviction 
cannot be given to him by his 
will; but that the will is gene- 
rally formed by the conviction 
which he is compelled to re- 
ceive. 

12th. That each individual is 
80 organized, that he must like 
that which is pleasant to him, 
or, in other words, that which 
produces upon him agreeable 
sensations; and dislike that 
which is unpleasant to him, or, 
in other words, that which pro- 
duces in him disagreeable sensa- 
tions; and that he cannot know, 
previous to experience, what 
particular sensations new objects 
will produce in him. 

13th. That each individual is 
so organized, that his willis form- 
ed for him by the effect, either 
immediately or more remote, 
which circumstances produce on 
his individual organization. 

14th. That each individual 
is so organized, that not only 
his will, his feelings, and his 
thoughts, are formed for him by 
the effect of the impressions 
which circumstances produce 
upon his individual organization, 
but that his whole character, phy- 
sical, mental, and moral, is also 
thus formed independently of him- 
self. 

15th. That each individual is 
so organized, that impressions, 
which, at their commencement, 
and for a limited time, produce 
agreeable sensations, will, if 
continued without intermission, 
beyond a certain period, become 
first indifferent, then disagree- 
able, and ultimately painful. 

16th. That each individual is 
so organized, that when, beyond 
a certain degree of.rapidity, im- 
pressions succeed each other, the 
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effect produced is to dissipate, 
weaken, and otherwise injure his 
physical, mental, or moral pow- 
ers, and to diminish his enjoy- 
ment. 

}7th. That each individual is 
so organized, that his highest 
health, his greatest progressive 
improvement, and his permanent 
happiness, depend upon the due 
cultivation of all his physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties 
and powers ; upon all these con- 
stituent parts of his nature being 
called into action at a proper 
period of life; and upon their 
being afterwards temperately ex- 
ercised, according tothe strength 
and capacity of the individual. 

18th. That each individual is 
so organized, that he is made to 
receive a vicious, unhappy, or 
what is commonly called a bad 
character, when he has been 
created at birth with an unfa- 
vourable proportion of the gene- 
ral propensities, faculties, and 
qualities of our common nature; 
and that, when so unfortunately 
organized, he has been placed, 
from birth, amidst the most un- 
favourable circumstances. 

19th. That each individual is 
so organized, that he is made to 
receive what is called a medium 
character, when he has been 
created at birth with a favour- 
able proportion of the general 
propensities, faculties, and qua- 
lities of our common nature, 
and when the external circum- 
stances which surround him from 
birth are such as to produce con- 
tinued vicious or unfavourable 
impressions. 

Or, when he has been created 
with an unfavourable proportion 
of these propensities, faculties, 
and qualities, and when the ex- 
ternal circumstances in which 
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he is placed are of a character 
to impress him with favourable 
sensations only. 

Or, when he has been created 
with a favourable proportion of 
some of these propensities, fa- 
culties, and qualities, and an un- 
favourable proportion of others ; 
and when the individual has been 
placed, through life, in varied 
external circumstances, which 
make on him impressions which 
produce some good and some 
evil sensations. This last com- 
pound has hitherto been the ge- 
neral lot of mankind. 

20th. That each individual is 


so organized, that he is made to 
receive a superior character 
when his original organization is 
such as to contain the best pro- 
portion of the propensities, fa- 
culties, and qualities of which 
human nature is formed, and 
when the circumstances which 
surround the individual from 
birth are of a character to make 
impressions upon him which pro- 
duce superior sensations only ; 
or, in other words, when the 
circumstances or laws, institu- 
tions, and customs, under which 
he lives, are all in unison with 
the laws of his nature. 





PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT OF EGYPT. 


‘ue co-operator is necessarily 
a cosmopulite; his principles 
are of a character not provincial, 
not national, not continental, 
but universal: he claims and 
owns a relationship to the world, 
viewing all men as his brethren ; 
and regarding, with a tender con- 
cern, the interests and well-being 
of others, there can be no inci- 


dent of any importance overlook- ~ 


ed or disdained by him, in what- 
ever quarter of the globe it may 
occur. 

With pleasure then must he 
behold the gradual amelioration 
that is taking place in the coun- 
try of the Pharaohs, in the once 
highly civilized, but long de- 
graded Egypt. The present 


Pacha has been introducing 
many European customs and im- 
provements among his people 
during several years; but his 
last and greatest is of a nature 
at once to excite our surprise of 
the measure, and admiration of 


the man. In a letter addressed 
to the Moniteur, by General 
Jomard, are the following re- 
marks upon this subject :— 


‘6 Paris, Jan. 4. 


‘* Your readers will no doubt 
learn with interest some details 
on the increasing progress of 
the regeneration of Egypt, a 
phenomenon which met with 
more than one unbeliever some 
years ago. At the present time 
this progressive march has ex- 
ceeded all the anticipations and 
even all the hopes of the friends 
of civilization. —The provinces 
have been divided into depart- 
ments, arrondissements, and 
sub-arrondissements. Provin- 
cial assemblies are established. 
A central assembly, or general 
divan, composed of deputies from 
all the provinces, to the number 
of more than two hundred, has 
met in the capital.—The vice- 
roy submits to its consideration 
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all public questions, of what na- 
ture soever they may be. With- 
out being a representation, pro- 
perly so called, this assembly is 
much more than a council; and 
besides, it holds its sittings pub- 
licly. The sending of young 
men to France, in order that 
they may be instructed in the 
sciences, in administration, and 
the useful arts, has not been 
discontinued since 1826, when 
forty-six young men, destined 
to a scientific career, were sent 
to Paris.” The General goes 
on to say, that six Egyptians 
have been sent to Toulon, thirty- 
four to Marseilles, with thirty 
to follow them, besides those 
who have been sent tu England 
and Austria, for the acquisition 
of science and the arts. And 
he adds, that a newspaper, of a 
folio size, in Arabic and Turkish, 
is published twice a week ** in 
the city of Cairo.” 

The Co-operator, who has so 
far studied the history of his 
species as to discover the chain 
of progression which underlies, 
as it were, the actions of all men 
and all nations, cannot but per- 
ceive that this improvement of 
Egypt, with its full consequen- 
ces, is another link which time 
is just revealing. And if he 
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have moreover dived deep into 
the mysteries of the human spi- 
rit, as it exhibits itself through 
the mind and heart in thought 
and feeling, he cannet but be 
more and more persuaded that 
liberty, in the fullest sense and 
application of the word, will in 
its due and appointed time be 
the possession of all men, ren- 
dering the world the abode of 
love, intelligence, and felicity. 

The uprising of a nation from 
a state of slavery, and of moral 
and mental degradation, is one 
of those cheering events which 
cannot but be hailed with the 
purest feelings of delight by all 
people at all enjoying the ad- 
vantages of freedom. ‘The day 
is fortunately past, or at least 
passing, when the nations of 
Europe regarded each other with 
feelings of bitter jealousy and 
envy, and the truth is becoming 
more and more extensively dif- 
fused among men; that the well- 
being of one nation promotes the 
well-being of all nations; and 
that the true interests of man- 
kind are so bound up and blend- 
ed with the universal presence 
of knowledge, liberty, and virtue, 
that the ruin of one country is 
attended with injury to all 
countries. 





MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


HOMB COLONIZATION, 


We observe with pleasure, in 
No. IX of the Philanthropic 
Magazine, printed at Lindfield, 
by the Director of the Sehools 
of Industry there, that no in- 
considerable addition is to be 


made to the home colony of la- 
bourers established at the Gravely 
Farm, the property of John 
Smith, Esq. Six families, hay- 
ing each a cottage, with an acre 
of land, besides a garden, have 
obtained, while earning their 
weekly wages as labourers, the 
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clear sum of 5l. 17s. per acre, 
after rent and all expenses paid. 
'I'wo of these families we know 
from a _ respectable farmer at 
Lindfield, were burthensome to 
the parish, but since they have 
obtained the use of land, have 
ceased to apply for relief. The 
success of this plan has induced 
the benevolent proprietor to order 
ten more cottages to be built 
upon another part of the estate ; 
and by this means it is hoped 
that no able-bodied agricultural 
labourer in that parish will again 
. have occasion to apply for relief. 
This mode of extinguishing pau- 
perism seems well adapted in 
country parishes ; but we appre- 
hend that the masses of paupers 
accumulated in towns cannot be 
provided for in the same way : 
we know of no plan suited to 
banish pauperism from cities 
which deserves attention so much 
as that of the ‘* Society of Be- 
nevolence,” conducted by Gene- 
ral Van Bosch and the Commit- 
tee, at Hoogstraaten in Flanders 
and in Holland. We consider 
that plan as an approximation to 
the grand design proposed in 
1817, by Mr. Owen, and ren- 
dered distasteful to the public 
only by charging that great and 
good man with holding opinions 
at variance with the doctrines of 
all established religions. But 
the time of theological hate is 
passing fast away, and a truer 
standard than the merit of opi- 
nions will be applied to judge of 
plans calculated to produce uni- 
versal improvement. 

In another part of the same 
magazine we regret to find the 
Editor renewing those antiquated 
attacks upon the disinterested 
champion of co-operation, whom 
we know not how to eulogize : 


to name Robert Owen we think 
sufficient to evoke the blessing 
of mankind on his head. His 
name, sacred to humanity, is 
not to be confounded with anti- 
christ; because there is no guile 
in the individual ; because he pre- 
ferred the odium attending the 
profession of obnoxious opinions 
to a jesuitical compliance with 
powerful prejudice, and enter- 
tains no design of doing good by 
stratagem. ‘This name, we ven- 
ture to say, will be revered as 
long as the human race shall 
continue to venerate truth and 
goodness, 





We copy from the Weekly 
Free Press the following extracts 
from a letter of Mr. Thompson, 
the able author of a work on 
‘¢ The Distribution of Wealth,” 
aud a most ardent and sincere 
friend of co-operation. 


LEASE OF AN ESTATE FOR EVER, 
WITH LIBERTY TO PURCHASE 
THE FEE AT CONVENIBNCE. 


To the Trading-Fund-Associa- 
tions of Britain and Ireland, 
whose ultimate object is to form 

_ voluntary ‘* Co-operative Come 
munities,” and to their indivi- 
dual Members. 

One of the greatest of the difs 
ficulties in the way of your se- 
curing to yourselves the whole 
produce of your own labour—a 
primary principle of co-operative 
industry—is the difficulty of ac- 
quiring capital; or, in other 
words, of acquiring the posses- 
sion and proprietorship of the 
Jands and houses on and in which 
you live and labour ; of the togls, 
implements, and machines, with 
which you labour; and of the ma- 
terials on which you labour. 

The conversion, as speedily as 
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possible, of your trading fund as- 
sociation into co-operative com- 
munities, is the only mode with 
which I am acquainted by which 
you can secure tv yourselves, and 
to those with whom you think 
proper to share them, in large 
numbers, the whole products of 
your labour (abstraction by in- 
voluntary taxation excepted), as 
the basis of independence, and 
of all other enjoyments, physical, 
mental, and social. 

It so happens that circumstan- 
ces have put into my hands a 
considerable tract of land out of 
lease, upwards of 600 acres, part, 
nearly the half, of which is tech- 
nically called a fee-simple estate. 
it has been a matter of serious 
and anxious consideration to me, 
how I could let these lands, so 
as to ensure their useful culti- 
vation and improvement; but, 
above all, so as to ensure the in- 
dependence, the improvement, 
and happiness, not merely of a 
few farmers or speculators, but 
of the whole of the actual culti- 
vators of the land. 

These lands are in the South of 
Treland, county of Cork, about 
thirty miles south-west of the city 
of Cork, and three miles from the 
sea-coast, nearly equally distant 
from the harbour of Glandore, 
and bay of Ross-Carbery. They 
are well supplied with water, 
equal, if judiciously directed, to 
the supply of the manufacturing 
moving-power, as well as of ir- 
rigation, domestic use, &c., of 
the community; are abundantly 
supplied with turf-fuel (now be- 
coming very scarce in that part 
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of the country) for the use of 
the inhabitants for lives to come. 
If no other tract of land in 
Britain and Ireland, more fa- 
vourably situated, and accompa- 
nied with equal security, by lease 
or purchase, for the enjoyment 
by yourselves of the products of 
your labour, not only of those 
immediately eonsumed, as food 
and clothing ; but of those whose 
consumption is slow, as fruit- 
trees, timber, machinery, re- 
construction of the soil, build- 
ings, &c. ; I will give you a lease 
for ever, with liberty to purchase 
at your convenience, either the 
part of the Jands now out of 
lease, about 600 acres, or the 
whole of the estate, nearly 1400, 
the latter portions coming gra- 
dually into your possession as 
the leases expire, or under any 
other arrangements that you may 
make with the occupiers. The 
conditions of the lease given for 
your benefit, to trustees of your 
nomination, will, I hope and be- 
lieve, be such only as yourselves 
will deem necessary for your 
success. 
Your friend, 
Wm. Tnompson. 
Dublin, Jan. 20th, 1830. 





At the request of G. Skene, 
Fisq., the Honorary Secretary of 
the British Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, we correct an error into 
which we had fallen, in attribut- 
ing the formation of that valu- 
able society to his brother, James 
Skene, Esq., instead of to him- 
self. 





It is requested that information upon all subjects connected with Co-ope- 
ration, and all Correspondence, will be sent (post free), addressed to the 
Editor, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 


C, WOOD AND SON, PRINTERS, POrPIN'S COURT, FLEET STREET. 











